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Editorial Note 


The heavy pressure of work resulting from the reorganization — 


plans now in process at Wilberforce University makes it impossible for 
us to write this column as fully as we want to do. We regret especially 
not being able to write full-length notes commending the appearance of 


Phylon, a new quarterly magazine of one hundred pages devoted to 


the “review of race and culture” sponsored by Atlanta University under 
the able and distinguished editorship of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois; the 
appearance of The Delphid, a twelve-page official organ of Delta Phi 
Delta, a Negro national journalistic society; the announcement of the 
forthcoming Negro World Digest during this month; and the reappear- 
ance of The Bulletin, the official organ of the American Teachers Asso- 
ciation, formerly known as the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools. We welcome these new publications as clear indica- 
tions of the growing intellectual activity amongst our group and wish 
them a long and fruitful future. 
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Problems Facing Church-Related Colleges for 
Negroes Due to the Rapid Development 
of State Colleges 


D. O. W. Hotmss, President 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. 


For the past two decades, the most striking development in Negro 
education has been the rapid rise of state-supported institutions of higher 
learning. This growth has been not only an interesting educational 
phenomenon but it has raised problems of immediate and vital impor- 
tance to the bodies in charge of the private and church-related schools, 
upon which, up to 1910, the Negro in the South had to depend almost ex- 
clusively for the benefits of higher learning. The problems raised are 
not academic but are very real and are becoming so acute as to require 
not only careful consideration but, in some cases, remedial action. The 
plain fact is that if the present movements continue, the superiority of 
the state school will be so marked as to put many independent and 
church-supported colleges to shame. A brief description of the historic 
scene leading to the present situation seems an appropriate background 
for the consideration of the problems in question. 


Classification of Negro Colleges 
Twelve years ago the United States Bureau of Education published 

a voluminous report of a survey that had been going forward during 

1926 and 1927. This report is entitled “Survey of Negro Colleges and 

Universities” and was issued as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education 

for 1928, No. 7. The colleges surveyed, numbering seventy-nine, are 

there classified as follows: 

(1) Twenty-two publicly-supported institutions under state ownership 
and control, including land-grant colleges, normal, and teacher- 
training colleges; 

(2) Nine universities and colleges owned, governed, and controlled 
by independent boards of trustees and privately supported ; 
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(3) Thirty-one universities and colleges under ownership and control 
of northern white denominational church boards and privately 
supported ; 

_ (4) Seventeen privately-supported colleges owned and governed by 

Negro denominational church organizations or conferences. 


Although the Bureau of Education did not study all the Negro 
colleges, because it visited only those to which it was invited, yet the 
survey did include the more important schools of this group with a few 
exceptions. Of these it should be noted that considerably more than 
half, forty-eight to be exact, were classified as church-supported and 
controlled. Several of those classified as independent are affiliated or 
associated at present with church organizations or have been so con- 
nected within the past twenty years. Therefore, when we are discussing 
any matter affecting church-supported schools, we are in reality deal- 
ing with over half the colleges specifically organized and promoted for 
the education of Negroes. 


The Phelps-Stokes Fund Survey of 1916 

By the year 1917, the Negro schools and colleges had reached 
such a stage that interest in them was becoming more than mere mis- 
sionary zeal for the down-trodden and their efforts were beginning to 
be appraised as those of educational institutions with permanent pro- 
grams rather than as emegency measures to meet an emergency situa- 
tion, as was the case for the first forty years after emancipation. Indeed, 
by this time the work being done in the education of the Negro was 
considered of sufficient importance to demand a factual investigation. 
This need was met by the combined efforts of the United States Bureau 
of Education and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, which, in 1917, completed 
and published the much-discussed, much-praised and much-berated 
study entitled “Negro Education.” This survey, made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, was the signal for an overhauling of 
practices, ideas, and ideals relative to the Negro schools and colleges 
and resulted in an awakening which focused attention in a compre- 
hensive way upon the whole field. It also produced a more critical atti- 
tude and aroused a greater interest on the part of those in charge which 
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led to rapid improvement through more adequate support from the 
responsible bodies. 


The state governments of the South, which up to that time had 
done little in promoting the higher education of the Negro, were also 
impressed by the findings of the survey, and following its publication, 
began to show increasing interest in this important field. Since the 
Negro land-grant colleges, located in the seventeen states having dual 
systems of education, were favorably affected thereby, it is obvious that 
the importance of this changed attitude of the state governments to- 
ward the higher education of the Negro is very significant. Their 
growth was slow at first but the pace gradually increased through the 
’g0’s and continued after the turn of the century. Hence, by 1917, the 
date of the Jones Report, public funds for the support of Negro edu- 
cation at the college level were becoming a considerable factor in the 
education of the race. 


The Survey of 1928 and Accreditation 


The survey of Negro colleges published in 1928, made under the 
direction of Dr. Arthur J. Klein, at that time Senior Specialist in Higher 
Education in the Federal Bureau of Education, was considered almost 
universally a clear and fair presentation of the condition of the Negro 
college. Its effects, too, were salutary. For, coming as it did after the 
close of the World War and before the period of extreme economic 
depression, the colleges for Negroes moved rapidly forward on the 
wave of prosperity as a result of the stimulation given by this authentic 
survey and the willingness of those in charge of the higher education of 
the Negro to eliminate the faults and to strengthen the virtues indicated 
by the report. 


The period extending from 1928 to the present is very familiar, of 
course, to those immediately interested in the Negro college. It has 
been characterized by a rapid upswing in the quality of the work of 
the Negro colleges through improvement in admission requirements, 
in curricula, in equipment, and in the quality of instruction. Immedi- 
ately following the survey, church boards, philanthropic bodies, and 
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state governments contributed as never before to the Negro colleges in 
their effort to attain academic respectability. 


For purposes of this discussion it should be pointed out that al- 
though the privately-supported institutions bore the major burden of 
educating the Negro immediately after his emancipation and still con- 
stitute a most important agency in his higher education, yet, during 
the past twenty-five years, the state-supported schools have constantly 
assumed a larger share of this function. The growth in the number 
and quality of public high schools for Negroes in the South has re- 
lieved the colleges of the necessity of providing secondary education 
to as great an extent as formerly. The state-supported institutions, as 
a result, have steadily assumed an increasing share of the task of pro- 
viding facilities for training at the collegiate level. 


The Land-Grant Colleges 


There are, at the present time, seventeen land-grant colleges for 
Negroes, one in each of the states maintaining a dual system of schools. 
A large majority of these colleges, eleven to be exact, were privately- 
supported institutions before the passage of the second Morrill Act, and 
became state schools by their being selected to receive the share of the 
land-grant funds allocated to the education of Negroes. Three others 
were established as state schools the same year that their respective 
states accepted the terms of the Act. These were the state colleges of 
Delaware, Georgia, and South Carolina. The remaining three, those 
in North Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia, were established 
later. 


Shift in Enrollment Since 1916 


This review renders it quite evident that these publicly-supported 
colleges offered little in the way of rivalry to the colleges supported 
by religious bodies until the close of the first decade of the present 


century. For the 1916 survey reveals the fact that, with the exception . 


of twelve college students in the Florida A. and M. College at Talla- 
hassee, all Negro college students in the South before 1916 were en- 
rolled in privately-supported institutions, if we consider Howard Uni- 
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versity, for the moment, as a private school, as it legally is. The develop- 
ment of these schools as degree-granting institutions, therefore, extends 
over a period of a little over twenty-five years. During that time, how- 
ever, remarkable progress has been made. For while the survey of 1916 
lists sixteen land-grant colleges with a total college enrollment of a 
mere dozen students and a combined budget of $544,520.00, a ques- 
tionnaire study made by the writer in 1936 showed a combined budget 
for the seventeen land-grant colleges of approximately $3,000,000.00 
for the year 1936-37 and a total enrollment of college students of 10,713. 
According to Jenkins, for the year 1938-39 thirty-two publicly- controlled 
colleges reported a total enrollment of 16,137, eleven of which registered 
over 500 students each.* 


Other Public Colleges 


While the land-grant colleges represent the entire effort of several 
of the states in the higher education of Negroes, yet, other publicly- 
supported colleges must be borne in mind if we are to appraise the 
effect of these colleges upon church-supported institutions. In several 
of the states, normal schools have gradually evolved from institutions 
of sub-collegiate grade into schools of junior college or four-year-college 
dimensions. These schools are well exemplified by the three state normal 
colleges of North Carolina, at Winston Salem, Fayetteville, and Eliza- 
beth City respectively. Each of these is a degree-granting institution 
with an enrollment of several hundred students. The same is true of the 
organization in Alabama, which centers in the state normal college at 
Montgomery. Other states have made similar progress in the develop- 
ment of their normal schools until they constitute, on the side of publicly- 
supported institutions, serious rivals in themselves to the colleges main- 
tained by church bodies. Excellent municipal normal colleges, too, draw 
their share of students which might otherwise attend church schools. 
Examples of these are Miner Teachers College at Washington, the 
Stowe Teachers College at St. Louis, and the Coppin Normal College 
at Baltimore. With well-equipped plants and adequate support, such 


*Jenkins, Martin N., “Enrollment in Negro Colleges and Universities, 1938-39,” Journal of 
Negro Education, Vol. 8, p. 252. 
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schools can offer a type of work as good as the best of the church schools 
and superior to many of them. Since teacher preparation constitutes 
such a large part of the work of the church schools, the competition of 
publicly-supported normal colleges is considerable. 

To make the picture complete, attention should be called to a com- 
paratively new movement in public education in the South in the 
form of the establishment of liberal-arts colleges either by states or 
cities. North Carolina maintains a state-supported liberal-arts college at 
Durham, which is a flourishing and rapidly-developing institution of 
higher learning. The recently-established Morgan State College in 
Maryland falls into the same category. Louisville, Kentucky, is notable 
among southern cities for the establishment and support of a four-year 
municipal college for Negroes as part of the University of Louisville. 
The junior college, too, as an extension of the public-school system, is 
beginning to appear and will probably increase. The municipal college 
at Houston, Texas, now on a four-year basis, is an example of the 
development of such institutions. 


Several tentative conclusions can be drawn from what has been pre- 
sented so far. The first is that from the standpoint of enrollment, the 
balance has very definitely shifted during the past twenty years from 
church-supported to publicly-supported schools. The second is that 
the growing interest of the southern states in the education of Negroes 
has resulted in greatly-increased appropriations and therefore a better 
quality of offerings than before; while the church schools have found 
increasing difficulty in meeting the rising costs of education necessary 
to enable them to keep pace with the schools under state or municipal 
control and, hence, supported by public taxation. The recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the celebrated Gaines 
Case will probably intensify public interest in the higher education of 
Negroes. 


Financial Support Favors Public Colleges 

Taking as the source of our data the Negro Year Book for 1937-38, 
we may contrast six Methodist colleges for Negroes reporting enroll- 
ment and gross income to fifteen state colleges for Negroes furnishing 
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corresponding figures. The total enrollment in the six church schools 
was 2,461, and the gross income, $290,358.00. The per-capita income, 
based upon the number of students, was $118.31. The fifteen state- 
supported schools taken from the same source had a total enrollment 
of 8,750 and a gross income of $2,589,425.68, indicating a per-capita 
income of $295.93. By comparing the $295.93 for the education of each 
student in the state schools with the $118.31 spent for the education of 
each student in the church schools, we reach the simple conclusion that 
considerably over twice as much was spent upon one than upon the 
other. This means on the whole better faculties, better equipment, and 
lower fees to the students in publicly-supported schools. 


Morgan State College of Maryland became a public institution in 
November, 1939. Considering the matter of costs from a different angle, 
a comparison of costs in that college for 1937-38 while it was under pri- 
vate auspices with those of publicly-supported schools in states adjacent 
to Maryland, will be informative. At Morgan College the student’s 
contribution to the total cost of his education amounted to fifty-four 
per cent. The students attending the West Virginia State College and 
the Virginia State College fared much better in the matter of charges 
than did those enrolled at Morgan College, as a comparison of figures 
will indicate. For example, a boarding student at Virginia State College 
was required to pay $57.75 at entrance, which carried him to Novem- 
ber 1, while a boarding student at Morgan paid $115.25 for the same 
period. The total expenses of such a student at Virginia State College 
for the year was $255, as contrasted with $339 required at Morgan Col- 
lege. At West Virginia State College the charges were even less. For a 
resident of West Virginia had to pay only $234 for the year, including 
room, board, tuition, and other fees. The comparisons are much more 
striking, however, when we consider the case of a day-student who does 
not room and board at the institution. At Morgan the yearly charge for 
a student was $132; at Virginia State, $67.50; at West Virginia State, 
$54. This comparison makes it clearly evident what competition these 
two institutions in neighboring states have been giving Morgan College. 
Such competition, too, is emphasized during a period of economic stress 
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such as we are experiencing at the present time. Hence, not only do 
students desiring to enter Morgan frequently go out of the state for 
cheaper rates, but some who have actually enrolled at Morgan find it 
impossible to meet the charges and hence transfer to one of the neigh- 
boring state-supported schools. 

Morgan, therefore, found itself in a precarious position because of 
the competition, not only of the Bowie State Teachers College and the 
Coppin City Teachers College, both publicly-supported institutions 
located in Maryland, but of the two splendid public institutions in West 
Virginia and Virginia just referred to. The fact that Morgan College 
is located in a large urban center with a Negro population of nearly 
150,000 is largely responsible for its continued existence in spite of this 
rivalry. Considerably more than half the enrollment of Morgan College, 
excluding the summer session, comes from Baltimore City. 

In November, 1939, the Board of Trustees of Morgan College sold 
the institution to the State of Maryland. This action was due largely 
to a realization by the Trustees that the college could more adequately 
perform is function under public than under private auspices, due to the 
probability of increased support. While it is too early at this time to deter- 
mine the full effect of the transfer, yet, judging from what has taken 
place in other states, it seems fair to predict more favorable conditions 
for Morgan State College than Morgan College could have anticipated. 


In the preparation of this paper there has been no opportunity for 
a detailed study covering the whole field, nor is such a study necessary. 
It is believed that the facts here given are significant, and the case of 
Morgan College typical of church-supported schools for Negroes 
throughout the country, not only those under Methodist auspices, but 
those under the direction of all denominations. Nor. will the difficulties, 
in all probability, become less acute. On the contrary there is every evi- 
dence that they will increase. On the side of the church schools there 
has been a relative lessening of support during the past decade. Most 
of the large denominational boards, some of which derive income from 
securities as well as from collections, announce a steady shrinkage in 
their incomes. 
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In respect to income, the state schools for Negroes, on the other 
hand, are more favorably situated. For the constant pressure for a more 
equitable distribution of state funds for higher education between the 
races is bound to increase the progress now being made. It is probable, 
too, that the recent Supreme Court Decision in the case of Gaines against 
the University of Missouri will stimulate, in some states at least, a 
movement to supply better facilities for the higher education of Negroes 
in order to avoid the necessity of admitting them to the state institutions 
of higher learning, traditionally closed to them. 


Increased Support for Church College Imperative 

It is clear, from what has been said, that the problems facing church- 
related colleges due to the rapid development of state colleges reduce 
themselves to a single problem from which all others flow, that of ade- 
quate support. For there is nothing inherent in the nature of a public 
institution that gives it any advantage over one privately controlled. 
In fact, the comparative freedom of action possible in a college un- 
trammelled by political considerations, provided it is not equally re- 
stricted by ecclesiastical dogma, is a very distinct advantage. For ad- 
ministrative officers and teachers in a privately-controlled school do 
not need to keep their ears constantly to the ground in order that their 
activities may conform to shifts in political opinion. For this reason 
the private colleges are much more likely to remain citadels of academic 
freedom than are those which are publicly controlled. Hence those 
private institutions with adequate support are at no disadvantage and 
have nothing to fear. Unfortunately, however, no college for Negroes 
is adequately supported. The endowments of these schools, with the 
exception of Hampton and Tuskegee, are comparatively small and even 
in the most favorable cases yield but a fraction of the necessary income. 
Even Hampton and Tuskegee are today suffering severe setbacks owing 
to decreased yields on their endowment funds. 


In order for such schools to attract students without charging 
exorbitant fees, it is necessary to keep the expenditures at the lowest 
level. This means poor facilities of all kinds, low salaries, and high 
turnover. The state-supported schools, on the other hand, are superior 
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in equipment and are steadily raising salaries so as to command the 
services of the better teachers. And this, after all, is the critical point. 
Up to the present, the church colleges have suffered mainly in physical 
facilities and have held their own in personnel. The state schools today, 
however, are improving their faculties through more attractive compen- 
sation. If the denominational college is to compete successfully in this 
most important aspect of its services, some means must be found to keep 
pace with the state schools in the matter of faculty quality. 


Three Courses Open 


As a result of these tendencies there are only a few courses open to 
our church schools if a long view is taken of their prospects. The first 
is that the denominations must increase their contributions to the 
schools. There is no assurance whatever that this is probable or even 
possible. Indeed, the old order of philanthropists has passed and the 
newer generation is not affected by the spirit of their forebears. As the 
emotions generated by the Civil War become more and more remote, 
the appeal of the long-emancipated but still-disadvantaged black man 
loses its compulsion. It is to be seriously doubted that a Tuskegee could 
possibly be built in this generation, even by a Booker T. Washington, 
because both the audience and the appeal have changed. 


The second alternative is to consolidate some of our schools in the 
interest of efficiency so that the income available would not be spread 
so thinly. It is quite possible that the consolidation and affiliation move- 
ments started at New Orleans and Atlanta may spread and bring about 
combinations which will cross even denominational lines. 


The third possible course is for the colleges to become state schools 
wherever that is possible. As indicated earlier in this paper, a number 
of the land-grant colleges were originally developed as church schools. 
In many areas, however, the time has passed for such a transfer because 
of the progress already made in state colleges now existing. Morgan 
College, as stated above, recently availed itself of the chance of be- 
coming a state school, thus placing Maryland among the states providing 
an accredited college for Negroes offering liberal-arts curricula. Whether 
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such a transfer is possible in other states, only the future can answer. Of 
course some of our private schools may be strong enough to continue 
as they are. To such, of course, the question here raised has no pertinence. 
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Native Son—An Appraisal* 


ey, 


Eveanor Hitt Oak 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


“Native Son” is a book which has already been widely and excitedly 
reviewed in the most influential of our papers and periodicals, and 
which has provoked a great deal of discussion. Why this is so becomes 
immediately clear to each successive reader. The first reaction of this 
reviewer is, therefore, to exclaim, “Read it for yourself.” For, in Bigger 
Thomas, the youthful black boy who is the central character in the book, 
a “figure against the sky” has appeared—a figure which is alarming, 
convincing, and challenging. 

Probably this book must be appraised as propaganda. Probably it 
is a threat or a warning to white America. And probably, it is over- 
drawn. Nevertheless, although Bigger Thomas is not an “intellectual,” 
his story is addressed directly to intellectuals. The story is full of symbol- 
ism, albeit of a most concrete kind. Bigger Thomas may himself be 
interpreted as a symbol for the suppressed human impulses of the Negro 
masses under their oppressive sense of being excluded from the rights 
and privileges of other Americans. Bigger Thomas sullenly resented 
the attitude even of his white benefactors who tacitly accepted his black- 
ness as a badge of fundamental difference. 

Communism figures largely in the background of the plot. Whether 
this is propaganda for or against Communism, the reader will have to 
decide for himself. It is certainly true that the Communists appear in 
the story as the only individuals who have any real insight into the 
impasse with which Bigger is faced. They alone are represented as 
having the will and the power to save Bigger from himself, and to save 
society from the impact of his violent and largely justified reactions. It 
is significant that they appear on the scene of Bigger’s life too late to 
save the situation. It is significant that they, too, become victims of his 
malevolence. Again, it is significant that it is they who befriend him to 
the end, and at last awaken the “sleeping prince” in this doomed boy. 


*Native Son. By Richard Wright. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. Pp. 359. $2.50. 
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The question arises whether the story has realism. In the sense of 
its being convincing the answer is, yes. Even though we would rather 
not believe the horrors that are dragged before our eyes, we are con- 
vinced that the story is plausible, and in that the real horror lies. Bigger 
is harassed by poverty, by lack of opportunity, and by his own imagina- 
tion. What worse handicaps, and what more compelling incentives for 
negative reactions! Though largely inarticulate, Bigger is sure of his 
feelings, and he is resentful and unimpressed by philanthropy, which 
is something far short of real social and human insight. As has been 
said above, the story is symbolic, and Bigger’s crimes are to be inter- 
preted not as crimes against particular persons so much, as crimes 
against a criminally obtuse social order. Again, speaking of realism, there 
are those who say that it has been carried to a fault, that the story lacks 
artistry, and that nothing has been left for the imagination. With this 
criticism the reviewer disagrees. Vividness is hardly a fault in story- 
telling, and Mr. Wright seems to have omitted nothing that is pertinent 
to his theme. Physiology receives its due, or undue, attention. Com- 
munist, capitalist, mob, and Negro outcasts are all clearly represented, 
as is also the local color of the Chicago setting. Yet, of course, the story 
is shocking, for it is a story of conflict, crime, and counter crime. One’s 
imagination is left to play upon the question of how to reconcile these 
same disturbing elements which, when we close the book, we are face 
to face with in the world about us. 

Whether this book will do good or harm to the cause of better 
race adjustments is a question for speculation. Both possibilities are 
present. Knowing as we do that people generally prefer the old bottles 
to the new, it will not be surprising to find that they will use this story 
as an excuse to hold on to the old order more desperately than before— 
an order which can only lead to disastrous consequences in the future. 
To be rightfully and helpfully interpreted, Bigger Thomas must get 
our objective condemnation and our subjective sympathy. More than 
this, each reader must condemn his own faint-heartedness in the cause 
of bringing about a squarer deal for all Americans. 
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The Negro College and the Problem 
of Culture 


Ivan Earte Taytor, Professor of English 
Shaw University and St. Augustine's College, Raleigh, N. C. 


It takes considerable fortitude these days to mention the word 
culture among one’s colleagues and students. The word is almost al- 
ways identified with a sort of effeminacy; and one who makes a more 
or less conscious effort to acquire it or better, to live it, is suspected of 
being either of unsound mind or worse. j 

Culture is a difficult word to define. What the word means, I think, 
is all-around good manners, refinement, and good taste. It has nothing 
to do with the broad “a”; with saying nighther instead of neether, and 
tomahto instead of tomayto; nor does it mean merely holding the teacup 
with the thumb and the first two fingers. In a special sense culture is 
based upon consideration for others—not only for their well-being but 
also for their sensibilities. It is, furthermore, a recognition of differences 
in the social order—differences of sex, of attainment, and of age. We 
simply cannot shout down the fact that women are not the same as 
men physically and emotionally. They are still the “weaker vessel” de- 
spite their own denial of the fact, and are entitled to the respect and 
consideration due to our mothers, our sisters, and our wives. We cannot, 
furthermore, dismiss the respect due to attainment. The man who, 
through sustained labor or merit, has reached a place of pre-eminence 
is due those marks of respect which the modern college man seems 
unwilling to give him. We certainly ought not to withhold from our 
elders the veneration to which age, achievement, and a longer experi- 


ence entitles them. 


The college man of a generation ago was a man set apart. There 
were, of course, exceptions. In- general, however, he talked, walked, 
dressed, and acted like a gentleman. Many of the type are still among 
us. I know of no more refined man than the Negro college graduate of 
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a generation or so ago. It would be easy to mention names because almost 
every college that maintains a stable faculty has one or more on its staff. 
He is the man who walks erect; speaks well, but softly; who is never 
boisterous nor boorish in his manners; who is friendly with students, 
but never familiar; who recognizes differences due to rank and attain- 
ment; and who is able on public occasions to stand on his feet and use 
the English language effectively and, above all, accurately. 

Compare him with the college man of today, and the result is 
alarming. The modern college student (and, of course, there are ex- 
ceptions) is a gum-chewing, slang-using, boorish fellow who insists 
upon leveling all distinctions and differences of sex, age, and attain- 
ment; who feels ashamed of himself if in the classroom or elsewhere he 
gives utterance to a fine statement. I venture to say that there is not a 
teacher in a Negro college who has not noticed the shocking inade- 
quacy with which students express themselves in the classroom. Called 
upon to answer a question or to discuss a problem before his classmates 
the average student is lost for words, mumbles in half sentences and 
inchoate sounds, and usually ends with the bromide, “Prof., you know 
what I mean.” Furthermore, he knows next to nothing of what is going 
on in the world in international affairs, in national politics, and in the 
arts and sciences. The situation almost leads one to conclude that the 
current books and periodicals in our college libraries might be used 
to start the fires in the professors houses on cold mornings for all the 
use that our students make of them. 

What we are trying to indict here is not collegiate high jinx. So far 
as we know there has been no college generation which has not engaged 
in fun and frolic of one type or another; and to my mind to be thus 
engaged is a healthy sign—a sign of youth and animal spirits. Instead, 
we are condemning bad manners, boorishness, and provincialism. 


A part of the difficulty lies in the fact that this is an age of so-called 
specialization in our colleges, the Negro college being no exception. 
All that one is expected to know these days is the content of the course 
he teaches and sometimes not quite that much, for he might be expected 
to know only certain “areas” within his field. No longer is the college 
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professor, and consequently his student, expected to be a well-informed, © 


urbane, and well-proportioned individual, but instead, a professor of 
this or that subject. Too often he fails to discern the relationship exist- 
ing between his subject and the others in the curriculum; too often he 
fails to direct his teaching towards one of the major objectives of higher 
education, a well-balanced man. 

I know a good many professors who are just as raucous, gum-chew- 
ing, slangy, and rowdyish as the students they teach. The young people 
we teach are at their most imitative age: the teen age, and either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they imitate the language, dress, and manners 
of those who teach them, and can hardly be expected to rise above the 
level of their teachers. 

No thoughtful teacher, of course, neglects the matter of culture 
either in himself or his students. The idea that the only concern of a 
teacher is the course he teaches has never, despite specialization, been 
wholly accepted among educators. There have always been those who 
feel that the well-balanced, poised, and cultured man is the goal of 
higher education. By precept, occasionally, and by example at all times, 
the Negro teacher should stimulate his students to the attainment of a 
broad culture based on what is going on in the world of cultured men 
and women. In reaching this goal, wide and selective reading and good 
conversation are indispensable aids. 

We are quite conscious of the fact that sure signs of old age are 
the retrospective view and a longing for the good old days. Any whole- 
sale indictment of the present generation would be manifestly unfair. 
It seems true, nevertheless, that because of the jittery and jitterbug age 
in which we live and of the present and post-war disillusionment, eco- 
nomic dislocation, racial maladjustments, and a host of other causes, 
we have lost much of the poise and serenity that a broad culture be- 
speaks. It is a worthwhile quest to try to recover or create this refine- 
ment of mind and spirit in its broadest and deepest sense. 
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mn Prospectus for the Democratic College 


Rew E. Jackson, Professor of Education 


West Virginia State College, Institute, West Virginia 


Introduction 


It might appear at the very outset that so commonplace a term as 
“college” does not warrant definition. But the over-zealous and some- 
times misplaced efforts of missionary and philanthropic agencies in 
days gone by have resulted in the lingering existence of many non- 
descript institutions which literally defy description and yet proudly— 
or, in some instances, shamefully announce to the world that they are 
colleges. Then, too, we have the rather pertinent query of the confused 
student who, after consulting the catalogs of sundry higher institutions, 
bewilderingly asks the difference between a college and university. No 
attempt is made to explain out of this quandary; however, a working 
definition for the college is presented. 


Perhaps, the best way to make people understand just what is in 
mind is to employ a language which can be understood. While it may 
not be acceptable educational parlance, one must think of one’s educa- 
tional scheme in terms of year and grade arrangements. For example, 
the high school for a long time was conceived of as that four-year insti- 
tution extending beyond the elementary school level. One might hasten 
to add that, according to this view, the college as a singular institution 
exhibits such varying types as liberal arts, teacher-training, vocational, 
professional, and so on. This proposition should not be mistaken as 
testimony of an allegiance to the grade-basis for organizing educational 
units. Rather, it is the purpose of this paper to indicate that such a defi- 
nition of the college is entirely inadequate. To be more specific, this 
statement serves to put all on common ground since it refers only to 
that period in the educational scheme which we usually assign to the 
college. The more important consideration as to what happens—or 
should happen—during this period in the formal educative process is 
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left out. Indeed, this desideratum becomes the text of discussion. As a 
point of departure, though, we must continue to keep in mind the fact 
that one commonly thinks of the college as immediately succeeding 
the period of secondary school instruction. 


Educational Objectives 


Traditionally, educational objectives in America have been con- 
ceived somewhat in piece-meal fashion. More than this, each successive 
level—elementary, secondary, and higher—has performed segregated 
functions, often unrelated to the other levels in the educational system. 
By this token, acquisition of the three “R’s” was consigned to the ele- 
mentary school; an exploratory period of pre-vocational training to the 
high school; and specialized training for a selected few professions to 
the college. With particular reference to the college, tradition accounted 
for an aristocratic type of education available only to those chosen few 


who thought they might want to be preachers, teachers, doctors, or 
the like. 


The thesis that general objectives vary between the levels in Ameri- 
can education, in the opinion of the writer, is fallacious. Rather, the 
purposes are one and the same, contingent upon the maturation level 
of the student and the personal environment in which he lives. And, 
this underlying objective is—or should be—the constant improvement 
and reconstruction of the democratic social order through developing the 
disposition and techniques to enable all individuals to utilize the demo- 
cratic way of life in daily activities—both in school and out. Since this 
democratic mode of action involves three major elements, namely, 
(1) the exercise of intelligence in the solution of life problems, (2) the 
sharing in common interests and purposes, and (3) the development of 
the uniqueness of the individual, it becomes imperative that the program 
of the school center around activities amenable to the realization of 
these elements.’ In other words, if the school is to serve as a democratic 
society, it must do so not by teaching precepts of democracy but by 
allowing its pupils actually to engage in democratic living. 


*For an exposition of these elements refer to “A Further Clarification of the Democratic 
Ideal in Education,” by Reid E. Jackson, Education, June, 1939, pp. 599-602. 
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This means, then, that the school must provide a challenging situa- 
tion for the student in which he will be compelled to think through criti- 
cally those problems which arise during the course of the school activi- 
ties. To carry this idea further, the planning of the purposes and program 
of the school would be a joint venture of the teacher and pupil—but 
always in terms of the democratic ideal. Moreover, we must not permit 
ourselves to be carried too far afield by the implications of the interest 
doctrine. Whimsical interests should not be tolerated in the democratic 
school; rather, interests must always be appraised in terms of their 
significance for the democratic ideal. 

All this suggests that the objectives of the school must be translated 
in terms of a functional pattern of life. No longer then, will solemn 
allegiance to the mastery of subject matter per se suffice. More important 
to the student is the development of attitudes, ideals, and skills necessary 
to successful living in a democratic society. This view by no means dis- 
counts the value of subject-matter upon the basis of a practicable and 
workable philosophy of life, i.e., generalized, yet flexible controls of 
human life as embodied in individual ideals and attitudes. 


No doubt, there are some who disagree with the view that there is 
no basic difference in objectives for the varying levels of American Edu- 
cation. To these the writer submits this answer. Consider, if you will, 
the objective involving the development of the ability to think critically 
with respect to personal life problems. Many would have you to believe 
that the young elementary child can not think for himself. But, the 
harrassed mother, long-suffering nurse, or even the impatient teacher 
will tell you differently, for all must answer Junior’s thousand and one 
questions! 

The difference between the role of the elementary school and the 
college, then, would come in the degree of independent and intelligent 
activity. That is to say, the college should actually be a laboratory in 
almost completely independent efforts on the part of the individual at 
the formulation of flexible techniques readily applicable to the solution 
of pressing problems significant to late adolescent and early adult life. 
The elementary school child, too, would be developing principles of 
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functional living—but, as these principles applied to child life and under 
a much greater degree of teacher-guidance. The basic idea ts that the 
complexity of problems increases from the elementary school through 
the college, while the amount of teacher-activity steadily decreases al- 
most to the zero point. Teacher-guidance, though, is regarded as dis- 
tinct from teacher-activity. Such guidance is necessary at all stages, but 
should be sought in considerably less degree during the college period. 


Democratic Organization 


This concept of the function of a college in a democratic society 
will be more fully comprehended if it is applied to various aspects of 
the college program. Logically, at least, one might begin with the 
form of organization. Most of us are familiar with the conventional 
pattern of organization in the college. The college course is delivered 
in four more or less separate periods labeled Freshman year, Sophomore 
year, Junior year, Senior year—and, if one is lucky enough, it is all 
“topped off” with a “degree.” Of late, so-called “progressives” have 
indulged in rather feverish activity at the reorganization of the college 
program. Beginning with the efforts of President William Rainey 
Harper of Chicago University, around 1892, these “adventurers” have 
arrived at the startling discovery that the college career should be 
divided into two sections. Various appellations were “coined” to des- 
ignate these divisions. Prominent among these were such terms as 
“Lower Division” and “Upper Division,” “Junior College” and “Senior 
College,” and “General Division” and “Major Division.” The advocates 
of this proposed panacea failed to realize, however, that they had not 
rid the traditional college pattern of its fundamental weakness—the 
grade arrangement. The “Lower Division,” in many instances, simply 
became a grouping of the Freshman and Sophomore years and, similar- 
ly, the “Upper Division” represented a fusion of the Junior and Senior 


years of the traditional college. As a matter of fact, in any number of 


instances, the identity of these four grades was retained within the two 
divisions. 
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It should be apparent, if one is to be consistent with the democratic 
conception in education, that the organization of the college should — 
be projected upon an experiential basis. It is difficult at the present to 
delineate in specific form the nature of such organization. But, it does 
seem that the combined efforts of sociologists, philosophers, psycholo- 
gists, educationalists, biologists, and the like could chart the major 
types of experiences necessary to a complete fulfillment of life’s normal 
obligations. And, these do not involve moral, social, economic, or emo- 
tional experiences—as might be supposed. What is in mind are experi- 
ences involving distinct techniques of living. Each of these types of 
experiences, in turn, would display moral, social, economic, and emo- 
tional aspects. A major implication of this view would be a variation 
in the length of the college career for each individual—rather than a 
selected few—dependent upon their realization of competency to par- 
ticipate in these experiences. Perhaps, this would serve as a better justi- 
fication for some of our perennial scholars: But, without being facetious, 
it would facilitate the curtailment of the conventional four-year college 
period for the more alert students. 


Creative Administration 


When we come to the matter of administration, we are confronted 
by a most interesting paradox. On the one hand, we find an extremely 
militaristic approach while, on the other hand, we may be met by a 
“laissez-faire” policy, almost to the point of isolation. In one of the 
better-known institutions, office work was delayed three weeks awaiting 
the return of the president of the college to sign a requisition for stencils 
and mimeograph paper. Mind you, all the time, large quantities of these 
supplies were stocked in a nearby storeroom. A contrasting picture is 
afforded in this example of a “laissez-faire” policy. As Dean of Educa- 
tion in a small southern college, the writer experienced great difficulty 
in the discharge of his responsibilities since the Dean of Liberal Arts 
desired strongly to be the “big cheese” in the administrative set-up. Con- 
sequently, orders issuing from the office of the Liberal Arts dean and 
affecting students in the Teacher-Training Division were in direct con- 
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tradiction to those released by the Dean of Education. On the other 
hand, the Dean of Religion was quite indifferent to his duties, not only 
as they related to the ministerial candidates but also as they referred to 
the college in general. The reason for this state of affairs derived from 
the fact that the President made little or no attempt to integrate the 
work of the divisions and indicate basic areas of administrative respon- 
sibility. 

Administration in the college must be more honest in its sponsor- 
ship of democratic supervision. The democratic ideal pre-supposes in- 
creasing ability on the part of the student to manage his own educa- 
tional problems. Consonant with this theory, then, the college would 
represent a situation for a high degree of student participation in ad- 
ministration and supervision. But such is not always the case! A majority 
of colleges present a strict regimen in their administration to such a 
degree that students have little or no voice in the school government. 
And, in most instances, if student councils do exist, all or most of their 
creative activity is countermanded by administrative decree. In sum, 
then, one could hardly expect individuals to become effective partici- 
pants in a democratic society as long as they are denied opportunities 
in their school career to develop controls and modes for their own con- 
duct in educative as well as life situations. 


Personnel Problems 

One of the most tragic figures, to the mind of the writer, is the 
average college graduate. He is just like the “man all dressed up with 
no place to go.” Such a picture carries in itself an indictment of the 
nature and extent of guidance in the college. The guidance efforts of 
the college, to tell the truth, are confined to a system of advisers. The 
idea is that these so-called faculty advisers will proffer valuable assistance 
to the incoming student not only with respect to mapping out his college 
career but also in charting out his possible life activity. Very often, the 
college professor hardly knows the titles of the courses outside his area 
of specialization—much less their function! This defect, however, 
should not be charged to the often overworked professor, but rather to 
the failure of the college, as an institution, to realize the full significance 
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of its guidance responsibility. The first answer is to be found in the 
establishment of a personnel bureau which will properly supervise and 
instruct the teachers as to the appropriate techniques in discharging 
guidance responsibilities. The importance of this phase of the college 
program cannot be over-stressed, but space does not permit further 
discussion. 


There is yet another implication in the significance of the demo- 
cratic ideal for teacher personnel. This relates to the selection, as well as 
function, of teachers. Many colleges make a religion of their efforts to 
secure teachers with advanced degrees and an imposing array of pub- 
lished articles to their credit. These factors, however, should not be 
considered as the sine qua non in the recruiting of teachers. Indeed, such 
qualifications serve only as a basis for fulfilling one’s teaching respon- 
sibility. College teachers, as well as elementary and secondary teachers, 
should be alive to the relationships of their subject-matter areas; first of 
all, to ever-changing circumstances of life and, secondly, to other subject- 
matter fields. As it is, a majority of college instructors seem to feel that 
their fields are sacrosanct and, consequently, they spend their efforts 
largely in the endeavor to preserve the sanctity of their fields of speciali- 
zation. 


As has been stated elsewhere, “When the pupil is confronted with 
the job of working out a unity in his experiences, he—not the teacher— 
primarily should select those facts from the traditional subject-matter 
areas which are pertinent to achieve that unity. This, moreover, should 
be done with an utter disregard for subject-matter boundaries. The guide 
line should be the problem to be solved and not the subject-matter area 
which is tapped. .. . Furthermore, it should be pointed out that when 
pupil experiences serve as the basis of integration, there are not any 
fixed and unalterable relationships between subjects and life problems. 
These relationships must change as the life situations themselves 


change!” This philosophy, undoubtedly, determines the role of the 


*Reid E. Jackson, “Integrating School and College Subjects,” National Educational Outlook 
Among Negroes, January, 1939, p. 10. 
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teacher—no matter on what level—to be that of guiding the develop- 
ment of a unity of pupil experiences rather than imparting subject- 
matter in a specified area. All this sums up to the fact that there must 
not be a wide gulf between the college student and the college professor. 
Neither should the college professor attempt to impress the college 
student with his extensive knowledge. Rather, should he convince the 
student that he is actually interested in helping the student in developing 
techniques to solve pressing life problems. It might be said in passing 
that this cannot be achieved through the college professor keeping aloof 
from the student, but by engaging, with a degree of maturity, in student 
activities. 


Suitable Equipment 

A word might be said about the equipment of the college for 
democratic purposes. The foreboding classroom structures must give 
way to a type of architecture which fosters freedom of activity, coopera- 
tion, and development of personal initiative. All classrooms must not 
be lecture rooms! Only a few of these are necessary. The situations of the 
college, in the main, must be conducive to informality. Stated theo- 
retically, the life of the college student must not be “walled-in” but built 
out into the community. The best classroom is actual life situations 
themselves. Even modern dormitories should represent homes rather 
than institutional structures. Think, too, of all the real learning that 
could go forward in more lifelike dining-room facilities. Your imagi- 
nation might conjure the rest! 


A Functional Curriculum 


A discussion of the implications of the democratic conception for 
the curriculum has been delayed purposely to the last. The first difficulty 
has arisen in the mistaken notion that college subjects possess an. in- 
herent difficulty that sets them apart from all the other materials ir 
knowledge. The writer, in another instance, has this to say: “.. . certain 
subjects have been designated as secondary-school subjects, separate 
and distinct from those of the elementary school and the college. This 
is an arbitrary selection which, psychologically at least, is not valid 
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Secondary-school subjects should include all those subjects which are 
necessary to the solution of life problems of the high-school pupil. 
When this view is taken, it is difficult to divorce secondary-school subjects 
from those of the other levels. . . . The difference will actually obtain 
in the degree in which subject-matter is used. In the elementary school, 
vicarious experiencing is largely in vogue. There is (or should be) a 
progressive decrease in this type of experiencing from the elementary 
school through college. This, undoubtedly, would affect the use of 
subject-matter on each level. 


But over and beyond all this comes the question as to the content 
of the curriculum. This depends upon the concept of the curriculum. 
“In the traditional conception of the curriculum, the point of reference 
was subject-matter. The pupil is made the center of the curriculum 
in the more recent concept. Or, to state it more explicitly, the developing 
experiences of the pupil are the major concern of the school. Thus, the 
curriculum is made functional for each pupil in the school, since his 
owN activities constitute the curriculum for him. A goal is not lacking 
in this concept; but, rather than an external and fixed end, the goal 
is the development of generalized modes of conduct readily applicable 
to the solving of any situation in which the pupil finds himself.”* The 
implication, it should be evident, is that the curriculum represents a 
series of vital experiences which eventuate in the development of flexible 
modes of conduct which will facilitate the solution of both present 
and future life problems. To be more specific, this view compels the 
college to center its educational program around the pressing life prob- 
lems of the college student rather than to emphasize discrete subject- 
matter. That this can be accomplished is being demonstrated in a few 
of our most enterprising progressive institutions. 


*Reid E. Jackson, “Democratizing the Secondary-School Curriculum,” School and Society, 
December 26, 1936, p. 850. 


‘Jackson, op. cit, p. 849. 
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A Vision 


THEopor HeEmann, Instructor of German and Voice 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Drowsing in my easy chair, I hear a voice speak from beyond the 
sea. “Of all your beloved dead, whom would you long to see again?” 


“Caruso,” I cry. “He must sing for me a whole night and relate to 
me of all his knowledge and successes.” 


“Your wish shall be granted,” says the voice from over the sea. 


And I see Caruso before me, see his round, kindly Italian face with 
its small but keen eyes, see the strong nose which produced such aston- 
ishing resonance, see the pitch black mustache, and see under it the 
mouth from which the miraculous sounds streamed. 

And he begins to sing. 

The voice sobs, exults, beckons, rejoices; and life begins to be more 
beautiful. 

A love song! The force of its passion makes me spring up and 
run into the corner of the room. 

Only one who once has been completely unhappy can sing so. 

I tell him how I heard him sing for the first time as I stood in the 
wings of the opera house and how, wrought up by his singing, I walked 
the streets all that night. 

One never, never can forget this voice of tears. 

Caruso continues to sing for me and me alone. 

And when he has finished, he sits back comfortably in my easy 
chair, lights a cigarette, and asks about the world, about music, about 
the opera; and most of all, he wishes to know where the most beautiful 
voice can now be heard. 

Then I tell him about a woman with the most magnificent voice 
in the world with deep tones which have a wild animal charm, with 
a power of expression which overcomes every listener. 
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I tell him about this brave woman who is proud of gers race and 
devotes herself and her art to pleading the cause of her people. 


Then Caruso demands, “I must see her and listen to her in the 
opera in Berlin, Vienna, or New York.” 


Surprised at his ignorance, I smile at him and shake my head won- 
dering how a man who can sing like a God can know so little about race 
prejudice and race oppression which one sees everywhere in the world 
and even in these United States of America! 


I tell him about the people who judge artists by their hair and by 
the color of their skin; I tell him about race persecution, about race 
distinction, and about race arrogance. Righteous anger grips me. I start 
suddenly to shout, swing my fists around, and jump up. 


The figure of Caruso vanishes in thin air. 

With a tired smile, I sit in front of my phonograph and shiver. 

Fled is the enchantment of that night, but Caruso’s magic voice 
is still ringing in my ear. 

I put a record on my phonograph. 

Marian Anderson’s organ-like voice sings “Ave Maria.” 


It is like the warm soft hand of a mother which soothingly strokes 
my brow. 


Caruso’s vision and the vision of my life soar away in a cloud of 
unbelievable melody. 


“Ave Maria, ora pro nobis!” sings the glorious voice. Meanwhile, 
Caruso has returned and is listening intently to the melodious voice 
of this glorious woman. 


I fall asleep. 
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Travelogue 


Vircinia Simmons, Assistant Professor of French 


Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


At Florence 


In this little chapel, 
Medici gift to art, 

I rest from the walks 
In the Duomo, 


The Baptistére. 


It is cool here, 

And this sculpture 

Of that Renaissance creator, 
Michael-Angelo 

Is beautifull! 

The smooth, softly molded forms, 


I would touch. 


“Morning and Night” 
“Twilight and Dawn.” 
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Near the Louvre 


I pause on this spot 
Outside these walls. 
Here stood Napoleon 
Or was tt not 


The Great Louis? 


What kings, poets, musicians, lords, 


Have passed 

And looked out upon 
The Seine, 

The lle de France, 

To Notre-Dame 

And wondered 

At such a City of art, 
History, charm, fame 
At times 

As enigmatic as the eyes, inside, 
Of Vinet's 

Mona Lisa! 


“Paris!” 


Wilberforce University as Seen by the North 


Central Association in 1940 


Because of several requests for copies of the latest Report of the Special 
Committee of the North Central Association on the Progress at Wilberforce 
University, the President of this institution has asked us to publish this report 


in full. A few sub-titles were added by us for the convenience of our readers. 


—Tue Epiror. 


March 24, 1940 
Introductory Remarks 


In the summer of 1939, the North Central Association appointed 
a special committee to carry on a study of Wilberforce University over 
a three-year period. The committee is composed of President Carter 
Davidson, Knox College; Dean C. L. Miller, James Millikin Univer- 
sity; and President C. E. Friley of Iowa State College, Chairman. 


Messrs. Davidson and Friley visited Wilberforce University on 
November 26 and 27. Dean Miller was unable to participate on account 
of sickness. 


The committee took as the basis for its study the report of the 
inspection made by a previous committee of the Association on March 
20, 21, and 22, 1939. It was the first time that either of the committee 
members had visited the institution. 


The report of your present committee will be a discussion of the 
progress made by the University in carrying out the recommendations 
made by the previous committee on inspection. 


Your committee wishes first of all to express its admiration for the 
work being done by President Walker and his administrative staff. In 
the face of several problems of major importance, President Walker is 
working with much tact and diplomacy. The improvements made dur- 
ing the years since 1936 are being continued. We were also impressed 
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by the tangible evidences of an increasing unity of purpose within the 
institution. 


Administrative Organization 

The administrative organization at Wilberforce University is per- 
haps unique in that it is a combination of a public and a private institu- 
tion. The criticisms of this organization made by the previous inspec- 
tion committee are valid, but it should be noted that President Walker 
is slowly but surely harmonizing most of the elements of real and poten- 
tial conflict. This problem will be mentioned again later in the report. 


Indebtedness 

President Walker advises us that the University indebtedness has 
been reduced from $370,000° to $150,000 in the past four years. The 
interest rate on the remaining indebtedness was recently reduced from 
seven to six per cent. It is important to note also that the credit of the 
institution has been reestablished. It is the opinion of the committee that 
the indebtedness is now in a reasonably satisfactory condition. 


Administrative Procedures 

The committee found evidence that collegiate standards are being 
reasonably well enforced throughout the institution. There is a much 
more satisfactory situation as regards student admissions and the award- 
ing of credit for work done at other institutions. President Walker is 
making every effort to strengthen the faculty through new appointments 
and through encouraging present appointees to strengthen their aca- 
demic preparation. The problem of faculty tenure, which was appar- 
ently one of the serious obstacles to progress in recent years, has been 
put on a much more satisfactory basis. The committee feels that the 
faculty in general has a much stronger realization than ever before of 
the importance of sound administrative procedures and of the develop- 
ment of greater harmony within and among the staff. 


*According to President Walker, this sum represents the indebtedness of the University in 
1932; when he assumed the presidency in 1936 the debt had been reduced by the previous 
administration to $311,000. This statement, therefore, should read “President Walker advises us 
that the University indebtedness has been reduced from $311,000 to $150,000 in the past four 
years.” —The Editor. 
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Student Welfare 

The University has an excellent Dean of Men and an equally 
excellent Dean of Women. Both of these officials are making every 
effort to put the student welfare program on a good foundation. The 
committee was impressed also by their attitude toward the problem of 
counseling. It is believed that they have a good grasp of the problem and 
of the techniques to be used in meeting personnel and counseling situa- 
tions. The problems of housing, especially housing for women, are 
being met satisfactorily. 


Library 

The University has a good library for its purposes. The criticisms 
of the previous committee have been taken to heart and definite im- 
provement is being made. There is appended to this report a statement 
showing the progress made within the past year in developing the li- 
brary.” In this connection, it should be stated that additional help in 
the library is still needed, as well as a larger budget. Furthermore, there 
should be a continued study made of departmental library needs. 


Laboratory Facilities 

The committee visited the laboratories in the science departments. 
The equipment is reasonably satisfactory for the work being offered. 
The quality of instruction is also commendable. It is believed that the 
laboratory work is reasonably adequate for the present program. 


Defining Educational Objectives 

Wilberforce University is a unique institution, located in a unique 
region, racially speaking. There is no question in the minds of the 
committee as to the need for the institution. As is the case with many 
other colleges and universities for Negroes, the authorities of Wilber- 
force have had difficulty in defining their educational objectives. As a 


result of the previous survey of the institution this problem is being given | 


much more intensive study, and your present committee went over this 


*The statistical data showing the growth of the library referred to in this sentence and 


forming a part of this report as an appendix had to be omitted from publication for lack of 
space.—The Editor. 
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matter in some detail with the University officials. Every effort is being 
made to fit the program of the institution to the needs of the students, 
and your committee feels that satisfactory progress is being made. 


Too Many Honorary Degrees 

The committee would like to emphasize the fact that Wilberforce 
University has been awarding too many honorary degrees in the past. 
We believe that much more care should be exercised in the future, with 
a view to gradually decreasing the number of such degrees. 


Delegation of Authority 

The previous inspection committee expressed the opinion that the 
President was not delegating sufficient authority to the other administra- 
tive officers. It is our feeling that President Walker is now delegating 
such authority, as he has a group of deans who are qualified to assume 
increasing responsibility. This the President recognizes and is acting 
accordingly. 

Your committee feels that the present departmental organization 
within the institution can be still further improved. We expect to give 
particular study to this matter on our next visit. 


Faculty Tenure 

Mention was made above as to the change in faculty tenure. The 
committee would like to recommend for the consideration of the au- 
thorities of Wilberforce University a program which would provide 
essentially that instructors be appointed on a one-year tenure, assistant 
professors on a two or three-year tenure, and faculty members of the 
rank of associate professor or above on an indefinite tenure. We believe 
such a plan would serve to eliminate most of the uncertainty that has 
existed in the past as to tenure of staff members. 


Competence of the Faculty 

The chairman of the present committee has had a good deal of 
experience in working with institutions for Negroes. Out of this experi- 
ence he has come to the conclusion that lack of clear and specific ob- 
jectives has been one of the most baffling problems in these institutions. 
Many of the Negro schools have adopted in toto the stereotyped aca- 
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demic program of the liberal arts colleges, only to discover that such 
a program does not fit the needs of their students. In recent years, how- 
ever, many of the leading Negro schools have recognized this defect, and 
have been making admirable progress in reorganizing the academic 
program to fit the needs of their particular clientele. This is no easy 
matter. Wilberforce University, in common with many other institu- 
tions of its kind, finds it difficult to develop satisfactory objectives. This, 
of course, has a definite bearing on the quality and effectiveness of in- 
struction. At Wilberforce, the members of the staff are gaining an 
increasing understanding and appreciation of the broad general objec- 
tives of higher education, and are working hard to interpret these 
objectives in terms of the needs of their students. Your present com- 
mittee hopes to be of some service to them in the future in meeting 
this problem. 


Course Offerings 

The Wilberforce faculty is making a thorough study of their cur- 
ricula and departmental course offerings. Progress reports on this study 
have already been submitted to the North Central Association. Your 
committee wishes to commend the officials of the institution for their 
understanding of this problem, and for the good work they are doing in 
developing a stronger academic program. It is our feeling that there are 
too many courses offered, and that many of the courses are rather poorly 
defined. In the present study there should be an evaluation of all of 
their present offerings, and, if necessary, a courageous decision as to 
eliminations, modifications, and combinations in courses, in curricula, 
and perhaps in departments. There is also a question as to whether the 
institution should not go on the semester basis instead of the quarter 
basis, in order to aid in the simplification of the academic program. 


Instruction 

Your committee believes that the authorities of Wilberforce are 
fully cognizant of the difficulties of developing fully satisfactory instruc- 
tional techniques in their institution. It should be remembered that 
only in recent years have the faculties of the Negro institutions been 
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raised to a reasonably satisfactory level of academic preparation. Much 
still remains to be done in this regard. But the better institutions, in- 
cluding Wilberforce, now recognize the pressing need for a much better 
trained faculty member than has been the case in the past. The improve- 
ment has been slow but sound. Your committee is giving all possible 
encouragement to the President and the staff at Wilberforce to continue 
this improvement. 


Your committee feels that the normal student load should not be 
more than fifteen or sixteen hours a week; in the case of those working 
for a considerable part of the time this load should be reduced to twelve 
or thirteen hours. 


Personnel Work 

As mentioned above, there is a growing interest on the part of 
the administrative officers of the University in developing an adequate 
personnel program. This program has excellent leadership from the 
Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. However, the President of the 
University should emphasize the fact that every member of the staff 
of the institution is in effect a personnel officer, and that the success of 
the program will depend as much on faculty cooperation as upon the 
work of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. 


Other Major Problems 
Two other problems of major importance were discussed at some 
length by the previous inspection committee: 


(1) Clash of Personalities—Your committee was especially im- 
pressed with the sincere efforts that are being made by President Walker 
to meet the problem of clashing personalities with diplomacy, with 
kindness, and at the same time with courage. There is no doubt of 
President Walker’s desire to harmonize all of these individual differ- 
ences, and to bring about a unified point of view and a sympathetic 
understanding among the people involved. Your committee feels that 
the President is on the right track, and that the Board of Trustees should 
uphold him fully in his attitude toward the disaffected people, par- 
ticularly Dean McGinnis and Dean Jones. 
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(2) Organization of the Board of Trustees—As suggested above, 
the governing organization of Wilberforce University is probably 
unique in the country. It seems to us that the obvious solution of the 
dual feature now existing is a combination of the two boards on some 
equitable basis. Your committee feels that at the present time it does 
not have the solution, but it would recommend that the North Central 
Association emphasize to the President and the Board of Trustees the 
vital importance of reorganizing on a more satisfactory basis, which 
would insure unity, and at the same time protect the integrity of the 
several divisions of the institution. This, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, is the most important problem now facing the institution. 


Financial Problems 

The sources of income of the institution are apparently three— 
student fees, an appropriation from the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and appropriation from the State of Ohio. Since the Combined 
Normal and Industrial Department is financed entirely from state 
funds, and owns its own buildings, the state feels that a business man- 
ager should be responsible solely for this expenditure. There are there- 
fore two business managers, a situation which might lead to difficulties, 
but the relations between the two officers are excellent and cooperative. 


Problems to Be Attacked 
There are a few problems which are quite evident to the adminis- 
tration, and which are being attacked: 


(1) The considerable discrepancy between the salary scale of the 
church-supported branch and that in the state school. Perhaps the best 
way of meeting this situation is to seek for endowments, which are 
now so small as to be practically negligible. 


(2) Some failure on the part of the state to pay its fair share toward 
the tuition of Ohio students in the arts college. The agreement to pay . 
on a student-hour basis has not been rigidly kept. 


(3) An accumulated deficit, which is being rapidly retired by 
President Walker. 
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(4) Financial reports are being put into standardized form. 


In general, we feel that the University is fairly sound financially, 
and deserves commendation for its efforts to coordinate the book- 
keeping methods of the two branches. 


Conclusion 

_ Your committee believes that Wilberforce University is making 
reasonable progress in general. The institution is in good hands, and 
we believe that it will continue this progress, if the hands of the ad- 
ministrative officers are upheld. While there are several important 
problems still to be solved, your committee believes that the present 
administration can solve them with the help of the Association. Your 
committee is confident that the North Central Association acted wisely 
in accrediting the institution. 


We gather from statements by President Walker and others that 
educational boards and staffs have not been entirely sympathetic to 
Wilberforce and its problems. We believe that the institution is worthy 
of any substantial aid or encouragement which such boards and staffs 
might feel it desirable to give to institutions for Negroes. It is hoped 
that this matter can be brought forcefully to the attention of philan- 
thropic organizations. 


In view of the fact that your committee had not visited Wilberforce 
University previous to November, 1939, our inspection at that time 
was naturally of an exploratory nature. It is recognized that the above 
observations and recommendations are perhaps rather general. The 
committee hopes to go into greater detail regarding these problems 
when the next visit is made in the fall of 1940. 
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Some Social Factors Involved in the Vocational 
Education and Guidance of Negro Youth 


James H. Rosinson, Acting Dean 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


The Negro—A Low Income Group 


A study of the occupational history of Negroes in the United States 
indicates excessive proportions in such unskilled and low income groups 
as agriculture, and domestic and personal service. However, the per- 
centage engaged in these occupations has been declining since 1880 and 
particularly since the World War, while the proportion engaged in 
trade, transportation, and industry has been increasing. Working largely 
as common laborers for low wages, which often reflect a racial differ- 
entia, has acquainted the group with many of its social and economic 


ills. 


Educational Trends and Vocational Choices 


Since the turn of the century, the educational pace has been greatly 
quickened. Since 1900, the number of Negro high schools has increased 
from about 100 to 1400 and the number of high school students from 
4,000 to 167,000. In earlier years, it has been the ambition of our young 
men and women to go into the older professions of teaching, law, the 
ministry, and medicine and allied fields. For the most part, the college 
students of yesterday had come more or less from select families and had 
aspired definitely to leadership; but when the college graduates grew 
into thousands and the high school graduates into tens of thousands, 
it was obvious that these professions could not absorb all of them. 


Tradition and Pride as Factors 

The question then arose as to what other vocations they should 
choose. In the South, where the masses of Negroes lived, strong tradi- 
tions had grown up with reference to the matter of manual labor. For 
generations, the white aristocracy, assuming an attitude born of the 
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social hierarchy of the slave regime, had scorned work as beneath their 
dignity. When Negroes became free, they ultimately adopted similar 
prejudices in their struggle for recognition and self-respect. To shun 
the professions which promised certain prestige for new fields—new 
so far as the Negro was concerned—was a very serious step; consequent- 
ly, the Negro student has been slow to appreciate, explore, and find new 
opportunities for himself in many fields including the whole field of 
engineering and related vocations. 


Attitudes and Practices of Labor Unions and Employers 

There have been abundant facts and factors in the vocational field 
to discourage Negro Youth. The business and industrial worlds have 
not freely opened their doors to them; rather, these interests have shut 
the doors in their faces. The labor world has been slow to accept the 
dictum that the problems of all labor are one. 

These attitudes on the part of white employers and white workers 
have forced Negroes to follow the traditional pursuits. Yet, they have 
hardly held their own in several occupations in which, at one time, they 
all but held a monopoly in some sections of the country. Examples of 
these are: shoe-shining; catering; barbering for white customers; serving 
as maids, butlers, chauffeurs, and cooks in hotels and in private house- 
holds; and working as helpers to blacksmiths, plumbers, and tinners. 
These fields have been largely lost by Negroes in the shift and change 
of economic life since the turn of the century. 

Factors behind discrimination against Negroes include competi- 
tion induced in part by immigrant groups, unfavorable public senti- 
ment or prejudices, and economic and technological changes to which 
most all small business men or workers have not been able to adapt 
themselves. 


Culture Lags 

Much of the correlation between Negro life and that of the larger 
world about them may be conveniently labelled as a culture lag. Negro 
colleges are still stressing the classics when white colleges have turned 
to modern science. The decrease in the death rates of Negroes lags 
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behind the decrease in the death rates of whites. Negroes were learning 
blacksmithing and shoe-pegging when agriculture was being mechan- 
ized and modern machinery was being used in the mass production of 
shoes. Having limped behind the general trend of things for so long, 
perhaps it was inevitable that the Negro should turn up with a culture 
lag in his educational philosophy and method such as seems to be re- 
flected in the curricula offered and the vocations stressed. 


The Impact of Migration and Urbanization 

A factor of tremendous importance during recent decades has been 
the rapid trend toward urbanization. Negroes have moved from rural 
areas to the city with its conveniences, associations, pleasures, and ad- 
vantages, and the mechanization of agriculture are among the causes. 
In a land where cotton, corn, tobacco, rice, and sugar cane are the chief 
staples, the tractor and other types of machinery have gone far to replace 
the proverbial Negro and mule; even now the threat of cotton-picking 
and corn-husking machines broods over the troubled land of the South 
as a new peril to the security of thousands of men, women, and children. 


Migration to the North, especially since the beginning of the World 
War, is a phase of the trend toward urbanization. From 1910 to 1930 
the Negro population in the northern and western states increased from 
1,078,336 to 2,527,567 or 134.6 per cent. About seventy-four per cent of 
these migrants moved into twenty-six cities of 100,000 population or 
more, twenty of them being located east of the Mississippi, north of the 
Ohio, and west of New England. With a great reduction in immigra- 
tion and with the prospect of returning to prosperity this movement 
bids fair to continue. 


If these migrations have relieved the pressure of the Negro popula- 
tion in the South, they have increased it in the North. Evidence of this 
is seen in residential areas where the Negro population exceeds that of 
the whites, and in the public schools of these neighborhoods where 
white principals and teachers often find themselves confronted with 
children whose lives and destinies they do not understand and whose 
vocational future they cannot intelligently guide and shape. In one 
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large city, a principal who had attempted to meet the situation by im- 
provising a special curriculum for these young people found himself 
charged with limiting their opportunities and attempting to reduce 
them to the rank of servants. Parents of these youth voiced their dis- 
approval with sufficient vehemence to cause his removal. His successor 
has organized an inter-racial advisory committee on curriculum, but a 
perusal of the minutes of its sessions reveals that the situation is still 
fraught with controversy. It was the contention of the doctors and 
lawyers that these older professions could not absorb such increments. 
On the other hand, Negro leaders continue to look askance or to burst 
forth in open opposition at any attempt to provide a different curricu- 
lum for their children. 

The change from rural to urban centers has subjected the Negro 
family and the Negro home to great strain and stress. Crowded into 
smaller quarters, confronted by the necessity of paying for everything 
they get, and impelled to seek separate livelihoods instead of to work 
together as they previously did on the farm, Negroes have been affected 
unfavorably as to housing, health, number of children per family, and 
family ties. Consequently, family life has become dwarfed, and when 
unemployment, sickness, and other misfortunes befall, it tends toward 
rapid disorganization. It is true that in large cities youth comes in contact 
with a number of social agencies which attempt to do some guidance 
and counselling; yet these agencies are invariably handicapped either 
because their knowledge of the vocational outlook of the Negro youth 
is limited or because they are able to do little about the deficiencies of 
which they may be aware. 


Effects of Changing Institutions 

Not only is the Negro group affected by a change from rural to 
urban living and by migration from the South to the North, but it is 
also affected by the changing institutions of American life and by its 
own restricted social world. This means that most of its relationships 
have been changing so rapidly that to find and keep its bearings eco- 
nomically, socially, educationally, and otherwise has involved big prob- 
lems for this minority group. 
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One of the outstanding problems is the church, formenly: recog- 
nized as the richest product of Negro life. Perhaps it still is; and yet it 
has not the same hold on the life of the race that it used to have. Neither 
has it developed nor is it equipped to develop adequate ways and means 
of meeting the vocational problems of its clientele. In many of the 
rural communities of the South, whether due to depression or not, it 
is being superseded by the school as an effective means of reaching the 
community. A few decades ago, often quite unawares, it was the train- 
ing center for Negro musicians, actors, actresses, orators and elocution- 
ists, organizers, leaders, politicians, and business men. To some extent 
this is true today, but only in a relatively smaller degree; for the church 
must fiercely compete with other social institutions for the leisure time 


of youth. 


Meanwhile, youth no longer accepts its moral, ethical, and religi- 
ous doctrines without question. Progressive churches have instituted 
community centers, playgrounds, gymnasia, swimming pools, hiking 
and discussion clubs which compensate in some degree for this loss. 


The functions of the government are changing, and the Negro is 
more or less aware of the change. The benefactions of the New Deal 
have reached hundreds of thousands of Negro families through its vari- 
ous alphabetical divisions. The creation of social security and increased 
opportunities in civil-service positions have stirred the ambition of many 
Negro youths. One evidence of this ambition is found in the large 
number of students who are pursuing courses in social administration 
as a means of qualifying for these oppo ‘tunities. The Negro voter, in 
both the North and the South, but partict ‘larly in the former, has become 
aware of his potential power as a voter and has used it effectively i in 
some communities (of which Chicago i is the most noted) in securing 


elective and appointive positions in city, county, state, and federal posi- 
tions. 


Nowhere has the change been greater than in industry itself. Prior 
to 1890, the large proportion of Negroes in agriculture, domestic, and 
personal service had begun to decline. With the decrease in the per- 
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centage of Negroes employed in these occupations, there has been 
an increase in the proportion employed in trade, transportation, and 
mechanical pursuits as well as in the professions. The building trades, 
the heavy industries, the chemical and dye works, and other occupa- 
tions requiring common labor employ large percentages of them; but 
a careful study of the list of occupations issued by the United States De- 
partment of Labor reveals that the Negroes are really found in sub- 
stantial numbers in but a very limited number of trades, vocations, and 
occupations. Instead of being a part of the industrial organization of 
America, they seem apart from it; in fact, their own traditions, on the 
one hand, and the tendency to classify and regiment them racially and 
traditionally, on the other hand, seem largely to account for their present 
economic and industrial isolation. 


The Scientific Approach 


Obviously these changes have been so rapid that the Negro has 
been unable to orientate himself. Indeed, until quite recently, the coun- 
try as a whole has been so busy solving problems which it did not under- 
stand that it either has not taken time to study the Negroes at all, or has 
studied them too superficially. One of the most promising trends of 
the day would seem to be the interest of private and public welfare 
agencies which have been inspired, largely by the example of the fed- 
eral government, to make surveys, to do research, and to study problems. 
A great British ambassador to this country once commented on the im- 
patience of the American n.ind and its limited knowledge of history. 
This is changing. It is tragic that this great country has long indulged 
in controversy, unsound exp.:rimentation, demonstration, and worse 
still, gross neglect of the problems of the vocational education and guid- 
ance of Negroes. After decades have been wasted, the vocational adjust- 
ment of the Negro in America seems to be approaching a stage of 
progress. Mechanical invention, the fundamental factor in the techno- 
logical changes which have helped to maroon the Negro vocationally, 
has been rapid indeed; so rapid that a committee appointed to study 
social trends in America suggested that mechanical invention be slowed 
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down and social invention speeded up. For the great progress which oa 
the country has made along mechanical lines, especially in transpor- _ 
tation and communication, there has been no equivalent in progress 
in education, morals and ethics, politics, religion, and other phases of 
our social life, in the larger sense of the world. This is particularly true 
of the vocational education and and guidance of Negroes, a field which 
offers unusual opportunity for study, experimentation, demonstration, 
and general social invention. 


Discrimination and lack of opportunity are objective factors which 
are vital in determining subjective attitudes. As the Negro youth ad- 
vances into adolescence, he becomes more and more aware that his 
path lies apart from the larger world about him and that he must choose 
his opportunities from the smaller black world and yet be measured, in 
a sense, by the standards of the larger white world. Confusion, doubt, 
and uncertainty frequently overtake him in the midst of his dilemma; 
and the loss of time and motion is tremendous. Noting the failure of 
graduates to find employment, many young Negroes in high school 
and colleges fear becoming members of the lost generation, to their — 
own detriment and confusion. While it is possible to count the number 
of Negroes who fail to pass in high school or colleges and incidentally 
to compare the number with corresponding groups of white students, 
the comparison is likely to be inaccurate just to the extent that the 
statistics and ratios fail to measure the difference in the intensity of the 
struggle for the two races under present conditions of life in America. 
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